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Satan Defeated 


We listened eagerly as the mission- 
ary told the story. How would it end? 

Our missionaries in Africa wanted to 
buy a certain piece of land to build a 
mission hospital on. As you can imagine, 
the devil didn’t like the idea one bit. He 
determined he would keep them from get- 
ting the land. But the missionaries asked 
God to help them, and remembered such 
promises as, “Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you.” 

Now—would God get the land for them, 
or would Satan be able to keep it away? 

In order to buy, the missionaries had to 
get permission from the heathen Africans— 
and Satan controlled them. 

The African king who had ruled in that 
area had died a little while before, and 
the missionaries had to go to his old mother. 
She welcomed them kindly, but when she 
found out what they wanted, she said she 
would have to think about it awhile. 

That night the devil made sure that the 
local leader of another denomination vis- 
























ited that queen mother. They talked a 
long time, and when the Adventist mis- 
sionaries went back, they found she had 
made up her mind. “No,” she said. 

The devil had won the first part of the 
battle. The missionaries returned to the 
queen later, and again they went, a third 
time. But still the queen said No. 

Then the devil went too far. And you 
may as well know that when the devil gets 
hold of someone, he drives that person to 
do the most wicked things possible. 

This is how it happened. The new king 
had been chosen at last. According to 
tribal custom, a new king must drink a 
special medicine made from parts of the 
body of one of his relatives. Of course, 
this requires killing the relative. This was 
a cruel thing to do, and the British Gov- 
ernment had forbidden it. But when the 
men in the tribe asked the queen if they 
should do it anyway, she said it was all 
right. 

So a committee met, decided which of the 
king’s relatives should die, went to his 
house, took the man out, and murdered 
him. Then they made the medicine. The 
king was crowned. And the devil was well 
pleased, for he likes to see people suffer. 

The new king had not reigned very long, 
however, when the wife of the murdered 
man told the British authorities what had 
happened. Then the tables turned! 

The police arrested that wicked old queen 
and several of her friends. She was tried— 
and sentenced to death. 

Now the devil could not use her to keep 
the missionaries from getting the land. 
Soon they spoke to the new king about it. 

And what do you suppose he said? He 
looked around at all his suffering people 
and replied, “Surely, you can have the 
land.” 

And so the Maluti Mission Hospital was 
built in Basutoland. Satan was completely 
defeated. And just that same way, every 
time the devil tries to stop God’s work he 
will fail, for God’s work will go onward 
and forward until it is finished and Jesus 
comes. 


Your friend, 


ili Woe 
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Three Wise Men Nod Their Heads 


By BARBARA O. WESTPHAL | “ 


HE Sefiora Velarde was sad and lonesome. 

“O if I only knew whether my husband 
is still living!” she told her neighbor. “Here 
I am in this strange place, far from my fam- 
ily and friends. My husband is fighting in 
the revolution, and I haven’t had a letter 
from him in months!” 

The kind neighbor had a helpful idea. 

“If you go to the Church of the Three 
Wise Men, they will tell you. If you pray 
to them, they will nod their heads if your 
husband is still living.” 

Every popular church in Spanish-speak- 


ing countries is dedicated to Saint Anthony, 
Saint Thomas, Saint Peter, or some other 
special saint. In this little town in south- 
ern Mexico the church had three patron 
saints: the Three Wise Men. 

The next morning the sefiora rose early, 
wrapped a dark shawl around her head, and 
walked along the cobblestone street to the 
ancient church facing the park. As she en- 
tered, the damp smell of the stone building 
mingled with the aroma of incense. Silently 
she walked down the center aisle. The life- 


To page 19 


Reverently the poor, lonely woman knelt and begged the three images to tell if her husband lived. 
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ALL THE TIME THERE WAS 


ONE of these days you're going to wish 
you had learned to do things early,” 
Bart’s mother would tell him over and over 
again. You see, Bart Williams was always 
wasting time, or putting things off till the 
last minute. But when he heard her say 
that, he would shrug his shoulders. He'd 
heard her say it for as long as he could 
remember, and he had never missed out on 
anything yet that was really important. “Aw,” 
he would answer her, “I’m just naturally 
made to do things quickly at the last min- 
ute.” 

Then one afternoon, as he walked home 
from school with Fred Thompson, they were 
discussing their hobby, woodworking, when 
Fred asked, “Have you heard about the con- 
test?” 

“No,” Bart answered. “What contest?” 

“The neighborhood merchants will give 
a ten-dollar prize to the boy who makes the 
best birdhouse. The contest closes in two 
weeks. Entries will be displayed at school, 
and the winner will be announced soon aft- 
erward. I’m starting mine today so I can 
do a good job on it.” 

“Tl enter one too,’ Bart said enthusias- 
tically. “That ten-dollar prize is worth trying 
for!” 

“I should say it is! Come on over to my 
house this afternoon, and we can start to- 
gether.” 

Bart scuffed his heels and looked down at 
the sidewalk. “Wel-l-ll,’ he murmured, “I 
sort of promised the fellows I’d play base- 
ball this afternoon.” 


\ By ELLEN E. 


MORRISON 


“That's all right,” Fred said, arriving at 
his own gate. He paused and added, “Maybe 
we can work together tomorrow.” 

“Sure!” Bart answered, his face brighten- 
ing. “Let’s plan to do that.” 

The next afternoon the boys worked to- 
gether at Fred’s house, and Bart got the 
pieces of his birdhouse cut out. Then he 
wasted the rest of the time experimenting 
with Fred's jigsaw. 

He did not touch the birdhouse for the 
next three days; then with a sudden spurt 
of enthusiasm he succeeded in getting the 
sides nailed together. He really intended 
working on it a little bit each day after that, 
but there was always something else more 
interesting to do. 

On the day before the contest closed, Fred 
asked Bart, “Have you finished your bird- 
house yet?” 

“No,” Bart admitted. “Have you?” 

“Yes,” Fred replied. “Ard I brought it to 
school this morning.” 

“When is the deadline for getting the en- 
tries in?” Bart asked. 

“Tomorrow morning at nine o'clock. Do 
you have much more to do?” 

Bart would not confess that his birdhouse 
did not even have the floor and roof in 
place yet, so he said, “Yes, quite a bit. But 
I'll finish it after school today.” 
“Hope you get through in time!” 
said. 

“So do I!” Bart thought, remembering how 
much he still had to do. 

That afternoon he worked in earnest, nail- 


Fred 
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ing the rest of the birdhouse together. When 
he stepped back to survey the finished prod- 
uct, he saw that the floor did not fit tightly 
and the roof was slightly crooked. But there 
was no time now to correct those defects. 
He would paint it after supper, and the bird- 
house would be finished. 

After supper, however, Bart settled down 
in the living room to watch two of his 
favorite television programs. Just before bed- 
time he remembered that he had not painted 
the birdhouse. He rushed to his work table 
in the garage and hurriedly stirred a can of 
paint. The paint went on in streaks because 
it had not been stirred enough. He also ap- 
plied too much in places, and thick drops 
trickled down to the bottom, looking bad 
in spite of his efforts to smooth them out. 
Finally he put his brushes and paint away 
and set the birdhouse aside to dry. 

Next morning he went to get it to take 
to school. It looked even worse by daylight 
than it had the night before. He picked it 
up, and was immediately sorry. The paint 
was not yet dry! 


Quickly he set it down, and looked rue- 
fully at his hands and jacket. They were 
smeared with paint. It would be impossible 
to get it off and still take the birdhouse to 
school before the nine o'clock deadline. The 
picture of gloom, he went into the house 
to clean up. 

Mother guessed that something was the 
matter. “What's up, son?” she asked. 

“I didn’t paint my birdhouse soon enough 
for it to dry, and now I can’t take it to 
school before the deadline.” 

“Why didn’t you paint it sooner?” 

“I didn’t have time.” Bart was avoiding 
his mother’s eyes. “I didn’t finish it until 
yesterday. afternoon.” 

“Didn't you begin it two weeks ago?” 
Mother questioned, and Bart had to admit 
that she was right. 

“It wasn’t really that I did not have enough 
time,” he said. “I just didn’t use the time I 
did have.” 

“Yes, son,” Mother agreed, smiling. “You 
had all the time there was. The way you 

To page 21 


Even Bart could see something was wrong with the house. The floor did not fit and the roof was crooked. 
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ADVENTURES 


\/ By NORMA R. 


IN| BINTULU 


YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 5: PONGOL 


TRIES TO BUY RUTH 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


What is life like for a missionary family in Borneo? 
Ruth and Robert and their younger brother and sis- 
ters, Jimmie, Rhoda, and Madge, were finding it very 
interesting. They were living in Bintulu, while their 
daddy looked for a good place to build a mission 
station. Now a mysterious thing had happened. A 
beautiful model boat had suddenly appeared on their 
front porch, and no one knew where it came from. 
But some of the neighbors were sure it spelled trouble. 


| ewe next day Daddy and his helpers sailed 
again for the Tatau River district. Daddy 
hurried to get away. He was sure now that 
the new mission station must be located 
on the Tatau. He knew that the launch would 
be coming soon, and he wanted to be back 
in Bintulu for that great event. 

It was the day after Daddy left that an 
unusual visitor appeared at the mission 
house. Many Malay people came for med- 
icine. The old Malay with his three shirts 
came every day now, to take the bitter med- 
icine for his sick wife. Others came out of 
curiosity. Most of them were a little shy. 
Their bright, black eyes took in everything 
in the house, but they spoke little. 

The new visitor was different. He was a 
middle-aged man, tall and muscular. His 
face was badly pockmarked. He must have 
had a severe attack of smallpox some time 
early in his life. He had a very large mouth, 
and when he grinned, as he did almost all 
the time, his face wore a peculiar fishlike 
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expression. Also he was very bold. Mother 
remembered what Daddy had told her about 
the maker of carved boats. She suspected 
at once that this must be Pongol. 

“Peaceful morning to you!” he exclaimed 
as he came up the stairs onto the veranda. 

“Peaceful mornings” were exchanged with 
the whole family including Ah Len, the serv- 
ant girl. Pongol—for it was he—appeared 
to be in fine spirits. His bright, beady eyes 
darted about from one object to another. 
He appeared to disregard the carved boat al- 
though it was in plain sight in the middle of 
the veranda. 

“You have remarkably beautiful children,” 
Pongol said to Mother as he looked from 
one to another of the fresh young faces 
eagerly watching him. “We Islam people are 
happy that you have come to live in our 
village.” 

He squatted down at the head of. the 
stairs, rolled himself a quid of betel nut, 
and made himself comfortable. 

“We see that you are clean people.” He 
continued talking with the fat wad in hi 
mouth. “You are so clean that we would 
be willing to take your daughters in marriage 
for our sons.” Mother was a little startled 
at this. She remembered that Ruth was 
twelve. An Islam girl is considered of mar- 
riageable age at twelve! Twelve—little Ruth! 
What an idea! Mother felt her face flush. 
She said nothing. There was really little 
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opportunity to say anything, for Pongol’s 
talk rippled on and on like water over wet 
rocks. 

“In fact we have talked about it, and we 
agree that your flesh is clean enough for 
an Islam to eat. He would not be defiled by 
it.” With this crowning compliment he 
subsided for a moment into patient chewing 
of his betel nut. The red juice trickled down 
his chin and dribbled onto his naked chest. 

Ah Len picked Jimmie up and shooed the 

ther children into the back room, where 

she locked them in. She was taking no 
chances on a meal of clean flesh being started 
now. Whether she worried about Mother be- 
ing devoured is hard to say. Mother didn’t 
like this kind of talk either, although she 
found it more amusing than threatening. 

“Look, friend,” she got the courage to 
speak up at last. “Did you bring this boat 
and leave it here?” She indicated the carved 
model of the Azby. 

Pongol looked at the boat for the first 
time. He regarded it closely. “It seems to 
me I did bring this unworthy thing here 
some time back,” he reflected. “It is but a 
small token of respect—the deep respect I 
feel for your family and their marvelous 
cleanness. It is for the Little Master.” 

“But this is a fine boat, an unusually fine 
one. I am sure you could sell it to some of 
the white men who pass through here on 





the freight steamer. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if 
they would give you 
quite a lot of money for 
such a fine carving as 
this.” Mother stood over 
the boat with Pongol. 

“Oh, I have sold several to the big tuans,” 
Pongol remarked in a vain, offhanded way. 
“I am well known as a maker of carved 
boats. They pay me from one hundred to 
three hundred dollars for such a boat as 
this.” Pongol looked so pleased with him- 
self that it was hard for Mother to keep from 
smiling. This amount of money was, of 
course, far beyond the means of a mission- 
ary family with several children. 

“I don’t want you to pay for this one,” 
Pongol hastened to add. “I just want that 
we shall be very good friends. When the 
right time comes, perhaps we can arrange 
a marriage between your daughter and my 
son. 

Mother didn’t know what to say to this 

because it was too fantastic to think of. She 
also knew that Pongol felt that he was pay- 
ing her family the highest of compliments. 
While she hesitated, Pongol rambled on. 
' “IT shall be needing medicine too.” He 
rubbed his stomach. “Sometimes my children 
get the fever. It will make me happy to 
know that I have friends in your house.” 





Pongol squatted at the top of the stairs and eyed the children carefully. Then he told Mother why 


he had come. He wanted Ruth to be his son’s wife. Ah Len shooed the children to safety! 
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“I will lay all these important matters 
before the tuan when he returns,” Mother 
said at last, without committing herself. After 
more palaver, Pongol finally left with a few 
fever pills tied in the end of his scarf and 
some of Mother's sugar cookies wrapped in 
a piece of newspaper. 

“Why did you tell him the tuan was 
gone?” Ah Len let the children out of the 
back room and came in to face her mistress. 
“Don’t you know that bad man is likely to 
come back here tonight when we are all 
asleep? He might even take one of the chil- 
dren.” Ah Len’s face was red. She was ex- 
cited and afraid. 

“There is probably no person in all the 
fishing village who doesn’t know where the 
tuan went, and when he went, and who 
went with him,” Mother defended herself. 
“He wore me out with all his talk till I didn’t 
know what to say.” 

It was time for the midday meal. Pongol 
had stayed all morning. The rice was cooked, 
and the children were fed. Ah Len went to 
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the fish market to get some of the fresh fish 
that was always brought in about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

When she came home and turned in the 
gate between the two coconut palms, there 
was a man right behind her. He was an 
officer from the fort, a Malay in uniform. 
Ah Len was greatly excited. “He has a tele- 
gram!” she panted as she hurried up the 
stairs. 

Mother took the important-looking mis- 
sive and opened it while the officer saluted 
and stood at attention. It was the telegram 
they had all been waiting for. It read: 

“LEAVING KUCHING TOMORROW _ MORN- 

ING—STOP—EXPECT ARRIVE YOUR PLACE 

FRIDAY.” 

The telegram was signed “ALTMAN.” 

Of course everyone was bubbling with 
excitement. Mother arranged for the tele- 
gram to be forwarded to Daddy, over on 
Tatau River. It was possible he might never 
get it, and she was sure he would be home 


To page 19. 
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Wats that loud honking?” asked Ron- 
nie. 

“I don’t hear any noise, and I’m too sleepy 
anyway,” replied his uncle, with whom he 
was sleeping. 

It was only five o'clock in the morning 
and still dark, but Ronnie was already awake. 
Maybe it was the strange bed, or was he 
too excited to sleep? He had come to spend 
his Easter vacation at his grandfather’s, and 
as a special favor was allowed to sleep with 
his bachelor uncle. 

Ronnie wasn't an easy person to silence. 
For a while he remained quiet, but a few 
minutes later he heard the honking again. 

“Uncle John, there’s that noise again.” 

“Oh, don’t bother me. Your grandfather 
will be calling us soon enough,” and Uncle 
John turned over with a sigh. 

Less than an hour later Ronnie heard 
the noise again, and as it was broad day- 
light, he hopped out of bed to investigate 
for himself. As he looked out the window, 
he noticed two huge V’s of large birds fly- 
ing overhead. 

Finally Uncle John roused up to see what 
was disturbing his nephew. Immediately he 
knew. The wild geese from Jack Miner’s 
bird sanctuary were on their way north 
again. 

“Those are the Canada geese we were tell- 
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ing you about,” began his uncle. “They've 
been at Jack Miner's for several weeks al- 
ready, and we hear them often as they take 
off for their northern homes. You see we 
live only three miles from the famous sanc- 
tuary. Today we'll take you to see the birds 
after we return from MV meeting.” 

It was almost five o'clock before Uncle 
John was able to fulfill his promise to Ron- 
nie. When they arrived at the Miner Sanc- 
tuary, the field opposite the Miner home 
was full of noisy, honking geese—thousands 
of them. 

“Oh, Uncle John, look at them! How 
many are there? What kind are they?” 

“I knew you'd be delighted, but just wait,” 


- said Uncle John patiently. “In a few minutes 


they'll take to the air and fly over behind 
the Miner home to the feeding grounds. 
They say there are thousands of them, but 
I don’t know who ever counted them. That 
field can certainly hold a great many, andy / 





Jack Miner, who started the bird sanc- 
tuary fifty years ago, holds a Canada goose. 
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it is nearly half full, so they must be right.” 

“See those blue geese with the white 
heads. What are they?” interrupted Ronnie. 

“They are blue geese, and those few white 
ones are Arctic geese. All the others are 
Canada geese,” answered Uncle John, and 
he began looking for a place to park. Being 
a Saturday afternoon, there were many cars 
from far and near parked along both sides 
of the road. 

After finding a place for the car, they 
went into the Miner grounds to admire the 
birds in the front pond. Children were there 
feeding the big, tame, white whistling swans, 
which now live permanently in the sanc- 
tuary. Ronnie watched the wild ducks, espe- 
cially the beautiful wood ducks, which were 
there by the hundreds. 

Suddenly they noticed the geese across 
the road take to the air. Presently the heav- 
ens were full of geese flying in huge V’s across 
to the feeding grounds. Ronnie was thrilled 
at this marvelous spectacle, and begged his 
uncle to take him to the observatory, which 
overlooks their feeding grounds. 

In the center of this spot, which is en- 





closed by trees, is a large pond. Here tons 
of corn are spread out for the birds to eat, 
and they know when it is feeding time. 
It is here, too, that the Miners trap and tag 
the birds. 

“How long do these geese remain here?” 
asked Ronnie. 

“They are all gone by the end of April,” 
answered Uncle John, “but they'll begin 
coming back again by October the tenth, 
and then they'll stay until the end of Novem- 
ber or later. There are always many u~@ 
then. In fact, I heard one man estimate that 
there were twenty thousand geese here at 
one time. 

“How long has this sanctuary been here?” 
interposed Ronnie, hardly waiting for his 
uncle to stop. 

“I heard Jasper Miner, the man who was 
supervising the feeding of the swans, say 
that last year was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the sanctuary. His father started making 
tiles. He dug the clay for them from this 
land. Of course, that made a large hole in 
the ground, which he converted into the 

ond that you nov see. He attracted the 
, ce . AGN 
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Two whistling swans get personal attention at meal- 
time from a little girl with a shovelful of grain. 


But this is the way the Canada geese rush off for 
lunch. The first year only four geese came. Now 
there may be twenty thousand there at one time. 





























































































Thousands of geese enjoying the water. They stop 
off at the sanctuary on their way north or south. 


Little picture shows band to put on bird’s leg, to 
show that the bird has been at the Miner Sanctuary. 


geese by using live decoys. At first four came, 
then more, until now there are thousands,” 
Uncle John replied. 

Ronnie was ready with another question. 
“How can the birds find their way from all 
over Canada to this little sanctuary?” 

“That,” said Uncle John reverently, “is a 
mystery that only God understands.” 

“You said something about tagging them. 
What do you mean?” queried Ronnie. 

“The Miners trap the geese and put a 
metal band on them—each band bearing a 
text of Scripture. Hundreds of these bands 
have been returned to them during the past 
half century, and by that means they have 
been able to map their migratory routes.” 

“Is Jack Miner still alive, Uncle John?” 

“No, he died a few years ago and is 
buried right here on the sanctuary among 
the birds he loved. That was his son Jasper 
who was feeding the swans. There are two 
other sons as well. Maybe we'll get a chance 
to talk to one of them sometime. Right now 
it’s getting dark, and I think we'd better leave 
for home.” 
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Reluctantly Ronnie left the sanctuary, but 
not without another question. “Do people 
ever shoot these geese?” 

“Oh, yes, I have some neighbors who do, 
but often the geese are so old they are too 
tough for cooking. In fact, I heard Mr. Brown 
tell laughingly that his wife had cooked 
one all day long, and then he couldn’t cut 
the gravy with his knife.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Ronnie. “That was a 
good joke on them.” 

“So it was,” replied Uncle John, “and 
I couldn't help but muse, ‘Man is really 
the silly goose,’ for often those geese are 
twenty years old when they are killed. You 
see the bands are dated. Jasper once gave 
me a band that had been worn by a goose 
for over twenty years.” 

“I wonder if he’d give me a band,” asked 
Ronnie. 

“Well, we'll try to see him next time we 
come. Now we must be off for home. 
Grandma will be waiting supper for us.” 
With that, Uncle John hurried Ronnie into 
the car, and a happy outing was over. 
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Reluctantly Cyrus opened envelope No. 8. Then his face turned 


scarlet. “Why—why—this can’t be,” he stammered. 


THEIR WORD OF HO 


| president of the Great B. railway 
system laid down the letter he had just 
re-read three times, and turned about in his 
chair with an expression of extreme an- 
noyance. 

“I wish it were possible,” he said slowly, 
“to find one boy or man in a thousand who 
would receive instructions and carry them 
out to the letter without a single variation 
from the course laid down. Cornelius,” he 
looked up sharply at his son, who sat at 
a desk close by, “I hope you are carrying out 
my ideas with regard to your sons. I have 
not seen much of them lately. The lad Cyrus 
seems to me a promising fellow, but I am 
not so sure of Cornelius. He appears to be 
acquiring a sense of his own importance 
as Cornelius Woodbridge III, which is not 
desirable, sir—not desirable. By the way, 
Cornelius, have you yet applied the Heze- 
kiah Woodbridge test to your boys?” 

Cornelius Woodbridge, Jr. looked up 
from his work with a smile. “No, I have 
not, Father,” he said. 

“It’s a family tradition; and if the proper 
care has been taken that the boys should 
not learn of it, it will be as much a test for 
them as it was for you and for me and for 
my father. You have not forgotten the day 
I gave it to you, Cornelius?” 

“That would be impossible,” said his son, 
still smiling. 

The élder man’s somewhat stern features 
relaxed, and he sat back in his chair with 
a chuckle. “Do it at once,” he requested, 
“and make it a stiff one. You know their 
characteristics; give it to them hard. I feel 
pretty sure of Cyrus, but Cornelius x 
He shook his head doubtfully, and returned 
to his letter. Suddenly he wheeled about 
again. 
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“Do it Thursday, Cornelius,” he said in 
his peremptory way, “and whichever one of 
them stands it, shall go with us on the tour 
of inspection. That will be reward enough, 
I fancy.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied his son, and the 
two men went on with their work without 
further words. They were in the habit of 
dispatching important business with the 
smallest possible waste of breath. 

On Thursday morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Cyrus Wood- 
bridge found himself 
summoned to his fa- 
ther’s library. He pre- 
sented himself at once, 








a round-cheeked, bright- 
eyed lad of fifteen, with 
an air of alertness in 
every line of him. 

“Cyrus,” said his fa- 
ther, “I have a commis- 
sion for you to under- 
take, of a character that 
I cannot now explain 
to you. I want you to 
take this envelope” 
—he held out a large 
and bulky packet— 
“and, without saying 
anything to anyone, fol- 
low its instructions to 
the letter. I ask of you 
your word of honor that 
you will do so.” 


Cornelius Woodbridge 
handed Cyrus a large en- 
velope. “May | have your 
word of honor that you will 
carry out these _ instruc- 
tions fully?” he requested. 








HONOR 


SI 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


The two pairs of eyes looked into each 
other for a moment, singularly alike in a 
certain intent expression—developed into 
great keenness in the man, but showing as 
yet only an extreme wide-awakeness in the 
boy. Cyrus Woodbridge had an engagement 
with a young friend in half an hour, but 
he responded firmly, “I will, sir.” 

“On your honor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That is all I want. Go to your room and 
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read your instructions. Then begin at once.” 

Mr. Woodbridge turned back to his desk 
with the nod and smile of dismissal to 
which Cyrus was accustomed. The boy went 
to his room, opening the envelope as soon 
as he had closed the door. It was filled with 
smaller envelopes, numbered in regular 
order. Enfolding these was a typewritten 
paper, which read as follows: 

“Go to the reading room of the West- 
chester Library. There open envelope No. 1. 
Remember to hold all instructions secret. 

Ye 

Cyrus whistled. “That's funny! It means 
my date with Harold is off. Well, here goes!” 

He stopped on his way to telephone his 
friend of his detention, took a Westchester 
Avenue car at the nearest point, and in 
twenty minutes was at the library. He found 
an obscure corner and opened envelope 
No. 1. 

“Go to office of W. K. Newton, room 
703, tenth floor, Norfolk Building, X Street, 
reaching there by 9:30 A.M. Ask for letter 
addressed to Cornelius Woodbridge, Jr. On 
way down elevator open envelope No. 2.” 

Cyrus began to laugh. At the same time 
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wv STICKY TONGUE 
“By GERTRUDE R. MARTER 


We had a small chameleon 
That lived by our loquat tree; 
A coat of many colors 

And a rolling eye had he. 


So slowly he'd climb up the tree trunk; 
But woe to any fly 

That happened to be resting 

When he came crawling by! 

Out would shoot his curly tongue 
Like lightning from the sky, 

And that little bug would vanish 
Quick as you could wink an eye! 


That yellow, sticky tongue of his 
Was longer than his tail, 

And the only living part of him 
That moved unlike a snail. 


—_—— EE 


he felt a trifle irritated. “What's Father at?” 
he questioned in perplexity. “Here I am 
away uptown, and he orders me back to 
the Norfolk Building. I passed it on my way 
up. Must be he made a mistake. Told me to 
obey instructions though. He usually knows 
just about why he does things.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Woodbridge had sent for 
his elder son, Cornelius. A tall youth of 
seventeen, with the strong family features, 
varied by a droop in the eyelids and a 
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slight drawl in his speech, lounged to the 
door of the library. Before entering he 
straightened his shoulders; he did not, how- 
ever, quicken his pace. 

“Cornelius,” said his father promptly, “I 
wish to send you upon an errand of some 
importance, but of possible inconvenience 
to you. I have not time to give you in- 
structions, but you will find them in this 
envelope. I ask you to keep the matter and 
your movements strictly to yourself. May I 
have from you your word of honor that [gi 
can trust you to follow the orders to mm 
smallest detail?” 

Cornelius put on a pair of eyeglasses, and 
held out his hand for the envelope. His man- 
ner was almost indifferent. Mr. Woodbridge 
withheld the packet, and spoke with de- 
cision: “I cannot allow you to look at the 
instructions until I have your word of honor 
that you will fulfill them.” 

“Is not that asking a good deal, sir?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mr. Woodbridge, “but 
no more than is asked of trusted messengers 
every day. I will assure you that the instruc- 
tions are mine and represent my wishes.” 

“How long will it take?” inquired 
Cornelius, stooping to flick an impercep- 
tible spot of dust from his trousers. 

“I do not find it necessary to tell you.” 

Something in his father’s voice sent the 
languid Cornelius to an erect position, and 
quickened his speech. 

“Of course I will go,” he said, but he 
did not speak with enthusiasm. 

“And—your word of honor?” 

“Certainly, sir.’ The hesitation before the 
promise was only momentary. 

“Very well. I will trust you. Go to your 
room before opening your instructions.” 

And the second somewhat mystified boy 
went out of the library on that memorable 
Thursday morning, to find his first order 
one that sent him to a remote district of 
the city, with the direction to arrive there 
within three quarters of an hour. 

Out on an electric car Cyrus was speeding 
to another suburb. After getting the letter 
from the tenth floor of the Norfolk Buildin 
he had read: 

“Take cross-town car on L Street, trans- 
fer to Louisville Avenue, and go out to 
Kingston Heights. Find corner West and 
Dwight streets, and open envelope No. 3.” 

Cyrus was growing more and more puz- 
zled, but he was also getting interested. At 
the corner specified he hurriedly tore open 
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No. 3, but found, to his amazement, only 
the singular direction: 

“Take Suburban Underground Road for 
Duane Street Station. From there go to 
Sentinel office, and secure third edition of 
yesterday's paper. Open envelope No. 4.” 

“Well, what under the sun, moon, and 
stars did he send me out to Kingston Heights 
for!” cried Cyrus aloud. He caught the next 
train, thinking longingly of his broken en- 
gagement with Harold Dunning, and of cer- 
tain plans for the afternoon, which he was 
beginning to fear might be thwarted if this 
seemingly endless and aimless excursion con- 
tinued. He looked at the packet of un- 
opened envelopes. 

“It would be easy to break open the 
whole outfit, and see what this game is,” 
he thought. “Never knew Father to do a 
thing like this before. If it’s a joke’—his 
fingers felt the seal of envelope No. 4—“I 
might as well find it out at once. Still, Father 
never would joke with a fellow’s promise, 
the way he asked it of me. ‘My word of 
honor’ —that’s putting it pretty strong. I'll 
see it through, of course. My, but I'm get- 
ting hungry! It must be near luncheon time.” 

It was not; but by the time Cyrus had 
been ordered twice across the city and once 
up a sixteen-story building in which the 
elevator service was out of order, it was 
past noon, and he was in a condition to find 
envelope No. 7 a very satisfactory one: 

“Go to Cafe Reynaud on Westchester 
Square. Take a seat at table in left alcove. 
Ask waiter for card of Cornelius Wood- 
bridge, Jr. Before ordering luncheon read 
envelope No. 8.” 

The boy lost no time in obeying this com- 
mand, and sank into his chair in the desig- 
nated alcove with a sigh of relief. He mopped 
his brow, and drank a glass of ice water 
at a gulp. It was a warm day, and the sixteen 
flights had been somewhat trying. He asked 
for his father’s card, and then sat studying 
the attractive menu. 

“I think I'll have——” He mused for a 
moment, then said, with a laugh, “Well, 
I’m about hungry enough to eat the whole 
thing. Bring me the——” 

Then he remembered, paused, and reluc- 
tantly pulled out envelope No. 8, and broke 
the seal. “Just a minute,” he murmured to 
the waiter. Then his face turned scarlet, and 
he stammered, under his breath, “Why— 
why—this can’t be——” 

Envelope No. 8 ought to have been bor- 


dered with black, judging by the dismay its 
order to a lecture hall to hear a famous elec- 
trician, caused. But the Woodbridge blood 
was up now, and it was with an expression 
resembling that of his grandfather Cornelius 
under strong indignation that Cyrus stalked 
out of that charming place to proceed grimly 
to the lecture hall. 

“Who wants to hear a lecture on an empty 
stomach?” he groaned. “I suppose I'll be 
ordered out, anyway, the minute I sit down 
and stretch my legs. Wonder if Father can 
be exactly right in his mind. He doesn't 
believe in wasting time, but I’m wasting it 
today by the bucketful. Suppose he’s doing 
this to size me up some way; he isn’t going 
to tire me out so quick as he thinks. I'll keep 
going till I drop.” 

Nevertheless, when, just as he was get- 
ting interested, he was ordered to go three 
miles to.a football field, and then ordered 
away again without a sight of the game he 
had planned for a week to see, his disgust 
was intense. 

All through that long, warm afternoon 
he raced about the city and suburbs, grow- 
ing wearier and more empty with every 
step. The worst of it was, the orders were 
beginning to assume the form of a schedule, 
and commanded that he be here at 3:15, and 
there at 4:05, and so on, which forbade 
loitering, had he been inclined to loiter. 
In it all he could see no purpose, except the 
possible one of trying his physical endur- 
ance. He was a strong boy, or he would have 
been quite exhausted long before he reached 
envelope No. 17, which was the last but 
three of the packet. This read: 

“Reach home at 6:20 P.M. Before enter- 
ing house, read No. 18.” 

Leaning against one of the big white 
stone pillars of the porch of his home, Cyrus 
wearily tore open envelope No. 18, and the 
words fairly swam before his eyes. He had 
to rub them hard to make sure that he was 
not mistaken: 

“Go again to Kingston Heights, corner 
West and Dwight streets, reaching there by 
6:50. Read No. 19.” 

The boy looked up at the windows, des- 
perately angry at last. If his pride and his 
sense of the meaning of that phrase, “My 
word of honor,” as the men of the Wood- 
bridge family were in the habit of teaching 
their sons, had not both been of the strong- 
est sort, he would have rebelled, and gone 
defiantly and stormily in. As it was, he stood 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys and 
girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Arlene Chellis, age 15. Ocean Park, Washington, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps, reading, making 
scrapbooks, baton twirling. 

Brenda Laclair, age 10. R.F.D. 4, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps and pho- 
tos. Especially wants letters from Holland, China, 
and Africa. 

Sally Towers, age 13. Box 15, Cataumet, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing the piano, collect- 
ing photos of pen pals. 

Linda Smith, age 11. 5155 Delaware Avenue, Ea- 
gle Rock, California, U.S.A. Hobbies: sewing, cook- 
ing, collecting sea shells. 

Lola Dianne Hinton, age 11. Route 4, Ringgold, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Hobbies: bicycling, reading, collect- 
ing dolls of all nations. 

Donna Turk, age 11. 3018 Seaton Drive, Dallas 16, 
Texas, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, sewing, collecting 
stamps, playing the piano, collecting pictures of pen 
pals. 

Marlene MacNutt, age 14. 51 Ryland Avenue, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. Hobbies: skating, swim- 
ming, writing letters. 

Robert Davis, age 13. c/o Mr. S. Davis, General 
Delivery, Cleveland, Georgia, U.S.A. Hobbies: bi- 
cycling, bird study. 

Billy Jones, age 11. Box 494, Hayfork, California, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: breaking ponies, swimming. 








for one long minute with his hands clenched 
and his teeth set; then he turned and walked 
down the steps away from the longed-for 
dinner, and out toward L Street and the car 
for Kingston Heights. 

As he did so, inside the house, on the 
other side of the curtains, from behind 
which he had been anxiously peering, Cor- 
nelius Woodbridge, Sr. turned about and 
struck his hands together, rubbing them in 
a satisfied way. 

“He’s come—and gone,” he cried softly, 
“and he’s on time to the minute!” 

Cornelius, Jr., did not so much as lift his 
eyes from the evening paper, as he quietly 
answered, “Is he?” But the corners of his 
mouth slightly relaxed. 

The car seemed to crawl out to Kingston 
Heights. As it at dast neared its terminus, 
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a strong temptation seized the boy Cyrus. He 
had been on a purposeless errand to this 
place once that day. The corner of West 
and Dwight streets lay more than half a 
mile from the end of the car route, and it 
was an almost untenanted district. His legs 
were very tired; his stomach ached with 
emptiness. Why not wait out, in a little 
suburban station, the interval that it would 
take to walk to the corner and back, read 
envelope No. 19, and spare himself? He 
had certainly done enough to prove ha@® 
he was a faithful messenger. 

Had he? Certain old and well-worn words 
came into his mind; they had been in his 
writing book in the early school days: “A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” 
Cyrus jumped off the car before it fairly 
stopped, and started at a hot pace for the 
corner of West and Dwight streets. There 
must be no weak places in his word of honor. 

Doggedly he went to the extreme limit of 
the indicated route, even taking the longest 
way round to make the turn. As he started 
back, beneath the arc light at the corner 
there suddenly appeared a city messenger 
boy. He approached Cyrus, and grinning, 
held out an envelope. 

“Ordered to give you this,” he said, “if 
you made connections. If you'd been later 
than five minutes past seven, I was to keep 
dark. You've got seven minutes and a half 
to spare. Queer orders, but the big railroad 
boss, Woodbridge, gave ‘em to me.” 

Cyrus made his way back to the car with 
some self-congratulations that served to brace 
up the muscles behind his knees. This last 
incident showed him plainly that his father 
was putting him to a severe test of some 
sort, and he could have no doubt that it was 
for a purpose. His father was the sort of 
man who does things with a very definite 
purpose indeed. Cyrus looked back over the 
day with an anxious searching of his mem- 
ory to be sure that no detail of the singular 
service required of him had been slighted 
in any way. 

As he once more ascended the steps of his 


own home, he was so confident that his@ 4 


labors were now ended that he almost for- 
got about envelope No. 20, which he had 
been directed to read in the vestibule before 
entering the house. With his thumb on the 
bell button he remembered, and with a sigh 
broke open the final seal: 

“Turn about, and go to Lenox Street Sta- 
tion, B. Railroad, reaching there by 8:05. 














Wait for messenger in west end of station, 
by telegraph office.” 

It was a blow, but Cyrus had his second 
wind now. He felt like a machine—a hol- 
low one—that could keep on going indef- 
initely. 

The Lenox Street Station was easily 
reached on time. The hands of the big clock 
were only at one minute past eight when 
Cyrus entered. At the designated spot the 
messenger met him. Cyrus recognized him 
as the porter on one of the trains of the 
road of which his grandfather and father 
were officers. Why, yes, he was the porter of 
the Woodbridge special car! He brought the 
boy a card that ran thus: 

“Give porter the letter from Norfolk 
Building, the card received at restaurant, the 
lecture coupon, yesterday evening's Senti- 
nel, and the envelope received ‘at Kingston 
Heights.” 

Cyrus silently delivered up these articles, 
feeling a sense of thankfulness that not one 
was missing. The porter went away with 
them, but was back in three minutes. 

“This way, sir,” he said, and Cyrus fol- 
lowed, his heart beating fast. Down the track 
he recognized the Fleetwing, President 
Woodbridge’s private car. And Grandfather 
Cornelius he knew to be just starting on a 
tour of his own and other roads, which in- 
cluded a fast trip to Mexico. Could it be 
possible 

In the car his father and grandfather rose 
to meet him. Cornelius Woodbridge, Sr., 
was holding out his hand. 

“Cyrus, lad,” he said, his face one broad, 
triumphant smile, “you have stood the test, 
the Hezekiah Woodbridge test, sir, and you 
may be proud of it. Your word of honor 
can be depended upon. You are going with 
us through nineteen States and Mexico. Is 
that reward enough for one day’s hardships?” 

“T think it is, sir,” agreed Cyrus, his round 
face reflecting his grandfather's smile. 

“Was it a hard pull, Cyrus?” questioned 
the senior Woodbridge with interest. 

Cyrus looked at his father. “I don’t think 
so—now, sir,” he said. Both gentlemen 
laughed. 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Well, just a little, Grandfather.” 

“Dinner will be served the moment we 
are off. We have only six minutes to wait. 
I am afraid—I am very much afraid’—the 
old gentleman turned to gaze searchingly 
out of the car window into the station— 





“that another boy’s word of honor is 
not 

He stood, watch in hand. The conductor 
came in and remained, awaiting orders. “Two 
minutes more, Mr. Jefferson,” he said. “One 
and a half—one—half a minute.” He spoke 
sternly, “Pull out at 8:14 on the second, sir. 
Ah a 

The porter entered hurriedly, and deliv- 
ered a handful of envelopes into Grand- 
father Cornelius’ grasp. The old gentleman 
scanned them at a glance. 

“Yes, yes—all right!” he cried, with the 
strongest evidences of excitement Cyrus had 
ever seen in his usually quiet manner. As 
the train made its first gentle motion of 
departure, a figure appeared in the doorway. 
Quietly, and not at all out of breath, Cor- 
nelius Woodbridge III walked into the car. 

Then Grandfather Woodbridge grew im- 
pressive. He advanced, and shook hands with 
his grandson as if he were greeting a dis- 
tinguished member of the board of direc- 
tors. Then he turned to his son, and shook 
hands with him also, solemnly. His eyes 
shone through his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
but his voice was grave with feeling. 

“I congratulate you, Cornelius,” he said, 
“on possessing two sons whose word of 
honor is above reproach. The smallest devi- 
ation from the outlined schedule would have 
resulted disastrously. Ten minutes’ tardiness 
at the different points would have failed to 
obtain the requisite documents. Your sons 
did not fail. They can be depended upon. 
The world is in search of men built on those 
lines. I congratulate you, sir.” 

Cyrus was glad presently to escape to his 
stateroom with Cornelius. “Say, what did you 
have to do?” he asked, eagerly. “Did you trot 
your legs off all over town?” 

“Not much, I didn’t!” said Cornelius, 
grimly, from the depths of a big towel. “I 
spent the whole day in a little hole of a 
room at the top of an empty building, with 
just ten trips down the stairs to the ground 
floor to get envelopes at certain minutes. I 
had not a crumb to eat nor a thing to do, 
and could not even snatch a nap for fear 
I'd oversleep one of my dates at the bottom.” 

“I believe that was worse than mine,” 
commented Cyrus reflectively. 

“I should say it was. If you don’t think so, 
try it.” 

“Dinner, boys,” said their father’s voice 
at the door, and they lost no time in re- 
sponding —Y outh’s Companion. 
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MISSIONARY VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT 


EARN IT YOURSELF THE LIFE AND HEALTH WAY 
































CAP U-1 GIRL'S 
CAP U-1A BOY'S 
State head size 


12 LIFE AND HEALTH—CIRL'S 
9 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S 


BOY'S TIE U-2 
State color—khaki or green 
7 LIFE AND HEALTH 


MV SASH U-3 
State length—short-medium-long 
10 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S OR GIRL'S 


GIRL'S UNIFORM DRESS U-4 


State size 
41 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM SHIRT U-5 
State size 
23 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S WEB BELT U-6 
State size 
4 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S BELT BUCKLE U-7 
5 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM TROUSERS U-8 


State size 
24 LIFE AND HEALTH 


Be at Summer Camp 
Dressed for the Occasion 











Earn your complete uniform by selling the designated num- 
ber of LIFE AND HEALTH. Send all the money to your Book 
and Bible House, giving serial number with your name and 
address. Package will come postpaid. 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing department secretary for information and supplies. e : 
Periodical Department, REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Washington 12, D.C. 





If you want to add to the fun of going to join the scores of other campers in briskly 
summer camp, go dressed in a smart, up-to- saluting the colors at the flag ceremony. This 
date uniform. Imagine yourself outfitted with year get your full uniform with colorful in- 
the full uniform pictured above, and how  signia the Earn-It-Yourself way. 

much higher you will hold your head as you L. A. Skinner, General Conference MV Dept. 
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Three Wise Men Nod Their Heads 
From page 3 


size images of the Three Wise Men were 
at the front, on a little platform, with the 
high painted dome above them. Draped 
around the images were beautiful silk robes. 
Reverently she knelt. 

“O Wise Men,” she pleaded, “is my hus- 
band still alive? Will he come back to me 
after the revolution?” Then she watched. 
Would they nod their heads? 

No, there was not the slightest movement. 
With bowed head she sadly left the church. 

Sorrowfully she told her neighbor of her 
disappointment. 

“But did you take a gift for the Wise 
Men?” the neighbor asked. No, she hadn't 
thought of that. Next morning she would go 
again and take an offering. 

Once more she walked down the worn 
stone floor of the old church. She lighted a 
candle and placed it in a rack at the feet 
of the Wise Men. Then she slipped a five- 
peso bill in the slot beneath them. Again 
she begged, “O Wise Men, tell me! Is my 
husband still living?” She fixed her eyes on 
the faces of the wooden images, longing 
to see even the slightest motion. But they 
were perfectly still, just as if they hadn't 
heard the prayer. 

If it hadn't been for her neighbor’s en- 
couragement, she wouldn't have gone the 
third day. But the friend urged, “Take an- 
other offering and light a bigger candle.” 

So the morning of the third day found 
her again putting five pesos in the slot, 
lighting a fat wax candle, and then crying, 
“OQ Wise Men! My husband—I need him 
so! Is he alive? Will he return?” She fixed 
her eyes once more on the carved-wood faces. 

Ah! What was that? The heads were mov- 
ing! Sure they were—they were nodding in 
answer to her prayer! 

Her sorrow gone, she stood joyfully and 
turned to leave. But just then she noticed a 
little old lady coming down the aisle, lean- 
3 ing on a cane. She was evidently a widow, 

for she was dressed in black. And it was 
plain to see she was poor, for her guarachas 
were torn at the toes and her dress was 
ragged at the hem. The young sefiora stepped 
aside and watched her hobble to the feet of 
the Wise Men. 

“O Wise Men,” she pleaded, tears run- 
ning down her wrinkled cheeks, “my son is 


fighting in the revolution, and I need him 
so much! My only son! I'm all alone but 
for him. Is he still alive? Will he be coming 
home to take care of his poor little mother?” 

The young woman waited happily to see 
the old lady receive her answer. She thought, 
“This old woman needs her son even more 
than I need my husband. I am strong. I can 
go to the market and buy and sell, but she 
is sick. Surely the Wise Men will nod their 
heads to her.” 

But there came no answer. 

In desperation the old woman fell at their 
feet, clutching the long silk robes in her 
hands. Crash! Off came the robes! And there 
behind the frames of the images was a young 
boy, ready to pull a cord that would move 
their heads—#f a good offering had been 
put in the slot fist! 

The horrible truth flashed across the mind 
of the soldier’s wife. Never again would she 
enter a church to pray to a wooden image! 
Never again would she put money in a 
slot at the feet of an idol! Or light another 
big candle for a saint! 

Her husband came home from the battles, 
and together they learned to go to a church 
where God hears prayers and answers them 
—free! 


Adventures in Bintulu 
From page 8 


before Friday anyhow, but it was best for 
him to know the good news as soon as 
possible. 

In the pleasure of the news about the 
launch, the morning visitor was forgotten. 
Nobody thought or talked of anything else 
but the new boat. The name of it was the 
Sri Iban. It means “Light of the Dyaks.” 
Daddy had named it. Brother Altman had 
written that the name was already printed 
in big, black letters on the prow of the 
launch, so everyone should look for the 
name. (Sri Iban is pronounced “Sree-Ee- 
ban.”) 

The sun set about six o'clock. The family 
had evening worship and the bedtime stories 
were told. Ah Len sat in the room piecing 
a quilt. It was a fancy quilt. Each block was 
made like a big daisy with many petals of 
different colors. Ah Len was very proud of 


To page 21 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Hebrew Spelling 
By PAUL EDWIN FOLEY 


When the Jewish children learned spelling, they 
always left out the vowels (a,e,i,0,u). In this puzzle 
the vowels have been left out. See if you can put 
them in. 

1 M.3$..$ 

2. BR. 'M 
3: D.V..D 
PR 


Bible Addition 
vy REUBEN S. DELONG 


1. Number of virgins in Jesus’ 
(Matt. 25:1.) 

2. Age of Reu when Serug was born. (Gen. 
11:20.) 

3. Number of years added to Hezekiah’s 
life. (Isa. 38:5.) 

4. Number of days in the week we must 
labor. 

5. Number of peop! 
preach. (Luke 10:1.) 

6. Number of David’s sons born in Jeru- 
salem. (1 Chron. 3:5.) 
Total: Length of Ishmael’s life. (Gen. 25: 
> ee ee a 


parable. 


Jesus sent out to 





Their Jobs 
Ay BERT RHOADS 


See if you can match the men in the first column 
with their occupations in the second column. The 
first one is done for you. 


1. Samuel. (1 Sam. 3: ( ) a. fisherman 
1.) 

2. Paul. (Acts 18:1-3.) (  ) b. coppersmith 

3. Abraham. (Gen. 21: ( ) c. cupbearer 
30.) 

4. Matthew. (Matt. 9: ( ) d. scribe 
9.) 

5. Peter. (John 21:7.) ( ) e. ship builder 

6. Noah. (Gen. 6:14.) (1) f. Temple servant 

7. Nehemiah. (Neh. 1: ( ) g. taxgatherer 
11.) 


8. Ezra. (Neh. 12:36.) ( 


h. well digger 


9. Alexander. (2 Tim. ( ) i. shepherd 
4:14.) 
10. Moses. (Ex. 3:1.) ( ) j. tentmaker 
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A Sign as a Guide 
/ By LOIS SNELLING 


There are many references in the Bible to ‘signs 
being given. In the first column below are the names 
of those who gave and received a special sign. Can 
you match the names with the signs given in the 
second column? 


1. Jonathan to David. (1 a. Sound in the tree- 
Sam. 20:20.) tops. 

2. God to Moses. (Ex. b. Message written on 
3:2.) the wall. 

3. Judas to the Phari- cc. Olive leaf. 
sees. (Matt. 26:48.) 


4. God to the Israelites d. Kiss. 


in Egypt. (Ex. 13:21.) 


5. God to Belshazzar. e. Three shot arrows. 
(Dan. 5:24.) 

6. God to David. (2Sam. _f. Burning bush. 
5:24.) 

7. Prophets to the Magi. g. Cloud. 
(Matt. 2:2.) 

8. A dove to Noah. _h. Star. 
(Gen. 8:11.) 


What Is Your B.1.9.? 
By MILDRED G. LEWIS 


What is your Bible intelligence rating? Each of 
the following words begins with the letter A. One 
hint is given you in the definition that follows the 
blanks. The number of blanks on each line tells 
you how many letters are in each word. See if you 
can get the word from these two clues. If you can’t, 
look up the text. 

1. A......... Grievous words stir this up, and it 

rests in the bosom of fools. (Prov. 15:1; Eccl. 7:9.) 





os. Father of a multitude. (Gen. 17:5.) 
oh. Son of David. (2 Sam. 3:3.) 
4. A... He was “almost persuaded” by Paul 


to be a a Christion. (Acts 26:28.) 

5. Awa The disciples were first called 
Christians at this place; Paul and Barnabas were 
persecuted here. (Acts 11:26; 13:50.) 

Ty 
Christ. (Acts 1:2.) 
(Rom. 5:11.) 


who were followers of 


Made by Christ for our sins. 
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From page 19 


it. But she wouldn’t tell what she was going 
to do with the quilt. It was a big secret. 
Even Ruth and Rhoda, who were always 
chummy with Ah Len, couldn't find out what 
she meant to do with it. 

Robert went to let in the three cats. He 
had been given a cat by the Chinese Aunties, 
and two others had come without invita- 
tion. He was devoted to all three, and saw 


@:: they had rice and fish whenever the 


amily ate. He let them in at night so they 
might discourage the rats that lived in the 
matting of the ceiling. One of them, the 
largest and fattest, preferred to sleep on the 
foot of Robert’s bed rather than hunt rats. 
For some reason this one was Robert’s fa- 
vorite. 

At last the lights were out. The cool breezes 
of the night swept from the gray house the 
heat of the day, and everyone slept. Some- 
time in the night Mother wakened. Was 
that a sound on the front veranda? Could 
any footfall be as light as that? The night 
was dark. No moon shone. Should she get 
up and look? There was no way to lock the 
front of the house. It was too hot to have 
the rooms closed. The windows didn’t have 
the iron bars common on most windows in 
the tropics. Everything was open. 

Mother threw her dressing gown around 
her and tiptoed softly through the sleeping 
rooms. Ah Len was snoring. Ruth and 
Rhoda, who slept in the same room, were 
asleep. She passed on to Robert's room. 
He too was safe and asleep. 

Madge and Jimmy were in the room next 
to Mother’s. They were all right. She stopped 
and listened again. Surely that was footsteps, 
bare feet on the stairs, stealthy feet! She 
shivered a little, then gathered enough cour- 
age to creep out to the front veranda. There 
was nothing there. But as she strained her 
eyes, looking out into the darkness, she was 
sure she could see a figure retreating down 
the path toward the fishing village. 


(To be continued) 


All the Time There Was 
From page 5 


used it is what counted.” She patted her son's 
shoulder understandingly. “But I am sorry 
you won't have your birdhouse in the con- 
test. 

Bart shrugged his shoulders and grinned. 
“No need to be sorry, Mom. Take a look 
at it, and you'll see that I didn’t do a good 
job at all. It would not have won any prize.” 
He finished cleaning the paint from his 
hands and jacket, then said with a laugh, “I 
hope the birds won't care how it looks. I'll 
hang it up in the yard anyway.” 

Bart picked up his books and trudged 
off to school. “Next time,’ he muttered, 
“next time I'll do what I have to do right 
away. 











THOSE BRIGHT STARS. Tradition has it that 
the stars in the U.S. flag would have had six 
points each if Betsy Ross had not persuaded 
George Washington that the five-pointed stars 
are much easier to make. 


SEEING-EYE RADAR. A radar set small 
enough to be carried in the hand will soon be 
ready for general use by the blind. It warns 
of obstructions ahead and, in many cases, may 
come to take the place of the Seeing-Eye dog. 


LIFE FOR LONGHORNS. The famed Texas 
longhorn cattle are in danger of becoming 
extinct. The Federal Government is establish- 
ing refuges for the small herds that remain, 
in an effort to save them from disappearing. 


COVER PICTURE by H. Lindner from 
A. Devaney. Story illustrations not otherwise 
credited are by John Gourley. 
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IX—Peter Prophesies About Enemies of the Truth @ | 


(MAY 28) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: 2 Peter 1:5-7, 16-21. 


Memory Verse: “We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star 
arise in your hearts” (2 Peter 1:19). 


Guiding Thought 


‘Christ the true Prophet was crucified, but the 
light of prophecy was not dimmed by this act 
of His enemies in ending His earthly work. 
Through the apostles, among them Peter, James, 
and John, the beam of prophetic light spread 
farther and farther abroad. Peter was very closely 
associated with his Lord, and in his letter he 
emphasizes many of the things he himself had 
heard Christ teach. 

“The apostle’s words were written for the in- 
struction of believers in every age, and they have 
a special significance for those who live at the 
time when the ‘end of all things is at hand.’ His 
exhortations and warnings, and his words of faith 
and courage, are needed by every soul who would 
maintain his faith ‘steadfast unto the end.’ ’’— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 518. 


SUNDAY 
The Sure Word of Prophecy 


1. What does Peter tell us we have that sheds 
light in the dark days before Christ the Day- 
star will appear? (2 Peter 1:19.) 


NoTE.—"In the manifestation of God to His 
people, light had ever been a symbol of His pres- 
ence. At the creative word in the beginning, light 
had shone out of darkness. Light had been en- 
shrouded in the pillar of cloud by day and the 
pillar of fire by night, leading the vast armies 
of Israel. Light blazed with awful grandeur about 
the Lord on Mount Sinai. Light rested over the 
mercy seat in the tabernacle. Light filled the temple 
of Solomon at its dedication. Light shone on the 
hills of Bethlehem when the angels brought the 
message of redemption to the watching shepherds.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 464 


2. Through what channels does the sure word 
of prophecy come to us? (Verse 21.) 
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3. Of what does Peter tell us to be mindful? 
(2 Peter 3:2.) 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 312, paragraphs 1, 2. 


MONDAY 


Peter Foretells the Coming of False Prophets 


4. When Jesus gave us the signs that tell of 
the nearness of His return, He told us that false 
prophets would arise to deceive many. How does 
Peter repeat our Lord’s warning? (2 Peter 2:1, 
first half.) 


5. Although these false prophets will deceive 
many whose faith does not have a firm founda- 
tion in God’s Word, in the judgment what will 
they finally bring upon themselves? (Verse 1, 
latter half.) 

NOTE.—"The ones here referred to are not 
those who openly claim to have no faith in Christ, 
but those who profess to believe the truth and 
by their vileness of character bring a reproach 
upon it, causing it to be evil spoken of.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 5, p. 145. 


For further reading: The Mount of Blessing, 
pp. 208-210. 
TUESDAY 


Peter Foretells That Scoffers and Doubters Shall 
Come 


6. After telling us to beware of those who 
seem to preach the truth but whose lives are 
not lived in accordance with the Word, Peter 
tells us of another class of people who will try to 
cause us to stumble in these days of waiting for 
our Lord’s return. What does he call these peo- 


look for the Second Advent? (2 Peter 3:3, 4.) 
7. To what are they blind? (Verses 5-7.) 


8. How unexpectedly will the end come to 
those who do not believe in it and watch for it? 
(Verse 10.) 


NOTE.—‘“When the reasoning of philosophy 
has banished the fear of God's judgments; when 
religious teachers are pointing forward to long 
ages of peace and prosperity, and the world are ab- 
sorbed in their rounds of business and pleasure, 


ple, and what do they say about those “® 
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planting and building, feasting and merry-making, 
rejecting God’s warnings and mocking His mes- 
sengers,—then it is that sudden destruction com- 
eth upon them, and they shall not escape.”’— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 104. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
634, paragraphs 2, 3; p. 635, paragraphs 1, 2. 


WEDNESDAY 
Bearing Our Trials 


9. Some new believers think that because they 


@:: become Christians and are doing right their 


ath of life will be smooth and easy. Then when 
trials come they are bewildered. What does Peter 
say to these Christians? (1 Peter 4:12.) 


NoOTE.—"There had been a time in Peter’s ex- 
perience when he was unwilling to see the cross 
in the work of Christ. When the Saviour made 
known to the disciples His impending sufferings 
and death, Peter exclaimed, ‘Be it far from Thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto Thee.’ . . . It was 
to the disciple a bitter lesson, and one which he 
learned but slowly, that the path of Christ on 
earth lay through agony and humiliation. But in 
the heat of the furnace fire he was to learn its 
lesson. Now, when his once active form was 
bowed with the burden of years and labors, he 
could write, ‘Beloved, think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you.’ ”’— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 525. 


10. To what are Satan’s efforts to destroy faith 
in Christ compared? (1 Peter 5:8, 9.) 


11. When we suffer for Christ’s sake, because 
of our faith, what reason do we have to be 
glad? (1 Peter 4:13, 14.) 


For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p. 472, paragraph 2. 


THURSDAY 
Faithful to the End 


12. Since the sure word of prophecy tells us 
that Christ’s coming is near, what challenge is 
ours? (2 Peter 3:11, 14.) 

13. With what words does Peter close his 
second letter to the believers? (2 Peter 3:18.) 


14. What details of this growth does he give 
us earlier in the epistle? (2 Peter 1:5-8.) 


NoTE.—"At the beginning of the day, do not, 
dear youth, neglect to pray earnestly to Jesus that 
He will impart to you strength and grace to resist 
the temptations of the enemy in whatever form 
they may come; and if you pray earnestly, in faith 
and contrition of soul, the Lord will hear your 
prayer. . . . Children and youth may come to 
Jesus with their burdens and perplexities, and 
know that He will respect their appeals to Him, 
and give them the very things they need.”—Mes- 
sages to Young People, pp. 122, 123. 


For further reading: Messages to Young People, 
p. 121; p. 122, paragraph 1. 


FRIDAY 


In which epistle and chapter of Peter do we 
find: 


Epistle Chapter 

Christian addition 
A reference to fiery trials 
The method by which we receive 

God’s Word 
How a Christian grows 
A reference to the destruction of 

the old world 
A prophecy about people who 

laugh at Adventists 
A reference to a thief 
A warning against false prophets 
Satan compared to a wild animal 
How the final destruction of the 
earth will take place 






Peter prophesied that at 
the end of the world, in- 
stead of getting ready to 
meet Jesus, people would 
be spending their time at 
silly parties like this. 
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WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS—3 


A 


A PAINTER» 
WHO PLAYED 
WITH SHADOWS 


EMBRANDI 


a id HIS GREAT ARTIST WAS A 
y TIRELESS WORKER -: HE MADE MORE 


THAN 9OO MASTERPIECES:: AT 24, 
HE HAD ALREADY LEFT HIMSELF NO 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT, AS AN ETCHE 


= MILLERS SON: +: WHO MADE. 
PICTURES LiVE!. += -- 


EMBRANDT WAS NOT SATISFIED 
TO IMITATE OTHER ARTISTS ‘HE 
LIKED TO EXPERIMENT AND MAKE HIS CHARAC- 
TERS LOOK LIKE REAL LIVE PEOPLE IN~ 
STEAD OF JUST PICTURES: THE PUBLIC COULD 
NOT UNDERSTAND HIS GREAT DISCOVERIES 
ANO REFUSED TO BUYHIS PICTURES: HE BE- 
CAME VERY POOR, BUT LIKE A TRUE ARTIST, 
HE CONTINUEO TO PAINT IN HIS OWN WAY: 



































BRANOT WAS A SIMPLE MAN ANDO 
A VERY AGSENT MINDED ONE - A FRIEND 
ONCE FOUND HIM CALMLY ORAWING IN) 
THE OPEN, DURING A HEAVY BOMBARO- 
MENT, WE WAS UNAWARE THAT HIS 
CITY WASATWARD* * 6 + * 











BORN 1606 IN LEYDEN, HOLLAND—DIED 1669 IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


eprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil 
iam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset & Dunlap, Iné., New York. 
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